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No. 48. ° BOSTON, APRIL 23, 1829. Vou. Il. 
an own father who loves you,” asked Mrs. Williams. | whole assembly of swallows came from the neigh- 
NARRATIVE. ** Mary Davis says I have not,” answered Frances. | bouring fields, each one bearing a straw, a bit of 
= With 


THE PET LAMB. 


{4 Continuation of the Story of Maria and Frances, 
published on page 165.] 


Frances was treated so kindly by all the family, 
and was so accustomed to call Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
fais father and mother, that she had well nigh fur- 
gotten what had so often been told her; viz. that 
she had no relations of her own. Sometimes, 
however, when naughty children were offended 
with her, they would tell her what a cruel father 


‘and mother she had. She had a little lamb, which 


Mr. Williams gave her, and which she loved very 
‘mch. Thislamb was very pretty, and Mary Da- 
vis, the blacksmith’s daughter, wished for it extreme- 


ly, Frances told her she was very sorry that she. 


could not part. with it, but indeed she could not, 
because her. father had given it to her. ‘‘-You 
hav’nt any father,” said the ill-natured Mary, “‘ you 
area foundling.” ‘I say I am not a foundling,” 
replied Frances ; for though she did not know ex- 
actly what the word meant, she did not like to be 
called names. ‘‘ Yes you are a foundling,” said 
Mary. ‘* You are just like this little bleating lamb, 
whose mother died on a cold, frosty morning, and 
left it to take care of itself, as it could; only your 
mother was a great deal more cruel. The poor 
sheep could not help Jeaving. her little one; but 
your mother was alive, and yet would not take care 
of you.” 

“Tam sure,” said the distressed little orphan, 
“that my father and mother died when I was a ve- 
ry little’ baby.” “I know better than that,” said 
the unfeeling, envious girl, ‘for I saw you when 
you were in a little basket, hung on the latch of our 
neighbour’s door, with the name of Fanny sewed 
upon your frock. So you need not be so grand with 
acd new books, and your red gown, and your pet 
amb,” 

Poor little Frances could not endure any more. 
She sobbed as if her heart would break, and ran 
shome to tell Maria what Mary Davis had said. Mrs. 
Williams was sitting quietly at work, and Maria 
was reading to her, when Fanny came running in, 
and sitting down very quick on the cricket at her 
mother’s feet, she hid her face in her lap, and cried 
most bitterly. ‘What is the matter, my dear 
child?” said Mrs. Williams. ‘‘ Oh; I am nobody’s 
dear child,” sobbed Fanny, “ Mary Davis says I 
ama foundling.” Then wiping her eyes, and tos- 
sing her hair back from her forehead, she said ina 
very earnest tone, “Am I a foundling, mamma?” 
“Do you know what it means, my dear?’ asked 
Mrs. Williams. ‘‘ I know it means my mother was 
‘ery cruel and did not love me ;” and she burst in- 
to a fresh flood of tears. “It is true that you are 
a foundling,” said Mrs. Williams ; “ but you have 
not half so much reason to cry as Mary Davis has; 
for she has done very wrong, in indulging her en- 
‘ious and ill-natured feelings; while you are not to 
blame for having no one whom you haye a right to 
call father and mother. Nobody should be unhap- 
py unless they have done somethingwrong.” ‘‘ But 

cannot bear to think my mother was hard-heart- 
ed or cruel,” said Fanny. ‘ Perhaps she was not 
cruel,” replied Mrs. Williams; ‘perhaps she was 
‘ery poor indeed, and could not find any thing to 
sive youto eat. But am I nota mother to you, and 
1s not Mr. Williams a father, and is not Maria asis- 
ter, my dear child?” Qh yes, you are too good 
‘o me, and I am sure Maria cannot love you better 
me I do; but I do wish I had an own father, who 
oved me aod called me his dear little try-patience, 
#8 Maria’s father calls her.” 





“And have you not’ 


** But have I never told you of one,” said her moth- 
er; “even youf Father who isin Heaven?” ‘‘Oh 
yes, you have told me that He will always take care 
of me; and that He tells good angels to watch over 
me night and day; and that if 1 drive away every 
naughty feeling as soon as it comes ino my heart, 
the good angels will never leave »...".. “ True, my 
dear Fanny,—and now kneel dowa besrie me, and 
pray to your Heavenly Father to give you strength 
not to dislike Mary Davis becavse she said an ill- 
natured thing toyou. When you have said, ‘ Our 
Father, who art in Heaven,’ and have laid your lit- 
tle aching head on your pillow, I am sure you will 
be happy in the knowledge that there is a God above, 
who always has been, and always will be a kind Pa- 
rent to you.” 

Frances knelt at her mother’s side, and repeated 
her simple prayers; and when she kissed her mo- 
ther’s cheek and ran up to the library to say good- 
night to her indulge«t father, she felt as happy, as 
little girls always do, when they themselves have 
done nothing wrong. What others do, may make 
us unhappy for a short time; but it is only when 
our own hearts blame us, that we can be very 
wretched. Maria saw that Fanny did not love to 
look upon the little foundling lamb; at least it of- 
ten made tears come into her eyes; so she thought 
she would change it with a very good boy in the 
neighborhood, for a pretty little white rabbit, and a 
martin house; but when Fanny was asked about 
it, she thanked Maria for being so kind, but said 
she could not eat her supper of baked apple and 
milk, if Darling was not at her side, waiting for 
every other mouthful; and Mrs. Wilifams sdid she 
was such a very good, obedient little girl, she de- 
served to have them all. 

So the next day, the little white rabbit, with vel- 
vet paws, and bright red eyes, was brought into 
the parlour ; and the boy told her she must let him 
run about, and eat the fresh grass, and do just as 
he pleased. Fanny gave him all the front yard for 
a play-ground, round which there was a nice fence, 
so that the dogs could not get in to worry him; 
and he was as happy with his kind mistress as a 
rabbit possibly could be. ‘The maytin-house was 
quite a grand thing, of its kind. It was made to 
look like St. Paul’s Church, in London, and had 
doors and windows that seemed quite too good for 
birds to look out at. As soon as it was brought, 
Mr. Williams had it placed on the tep of the barn, 
directly in sight from the sitting room. ‘The day 
after it was fixed, a swallow came, and begun to 
build her nest within it; but before it was half fin- 
ished, a whole troop of martins came and quarrel- 
ed with the swallow, until they drove her out of her 
new house. Swallows and martins can never agree 
together ; they aiways fight when they can get a 
chance. Now the swallow that had been driven 
away from her nest, was very angry-at the insult. 
She went from tree to tree, and from barn to barn, 
to talk over her troubles with the neighboring swal- 
lows; for birds have a language, and can under- 
stand one another’s talk as well as we can, I sup- 


pose. The birds al] agreéd that she had been |’ 


shamefully treated, and promised to unite together 
and assist ier. Accordingly they came, in great 
numbers, and after the insulted swallow had fidget- 
ted about, and chattered a great while with her sol- 
diers, they began an attack upon the martins. Fan- 
ny watched them for three days, twittering most 
furiously, and picking at each other ; but neither of 
them seemed likely to gain a victory. However, 
on the fourth day, as Maria was very anxiously 
watching their movements, she noticed that the 





clay, of wool, or of bark, in his mouth. 
these, they completely fastened up the doers and 
windows, so that the martins could not get out ; and 
there they would perhaps, have starved to death, 
had not Maria and Frances begged that the house. 
might be opened, and taken down, until both the 
birds had forgotten their dispute.* 

As the girls grew older, their father gave thema 
larger garden to cultivate; for he thought nothing 
was s# conducive to good health and gaod temper, 
as exercise; and no exercise better than working 
in the fresh earth, with the pure, sweet air of heav- 
en to breathe all the while. Mr. Williams tavght 
them all the wonderful things relating to plants ;— 
how they are supplied with sap, which flows through 
little vessels to every part of the vegetable, just like 
the blood in our bodies; and how the meanest lit- 
tle plant is furnished with defences of thorns, or 
prickles, or nauseous smells, which answer the same 
purpose that the teeth, and stings, and horns of an- 
imals do; viz. to keepevery thing away from them 
that would injurethem. He likewise taught them, 
what were to be raised from seed, what from slips, 
and what from a separation of the roots. Mrs. Wil- 
liams told them the importance of herbs and ex- 
plained to them their various uses insickness. . Ma- 
ria took care of the herbs and fruit, and Fanny took 
care of the flowers. Their garden soon became so 
noted, that if an old Jady bruised her thumb, she 
would be sure to send to Maria, for wormwood ; and 
if there was to be a wedding in the village, Fanny 
was always called upon for a bouquet to place in the 
bride’s hair, and some laurel for the cake. 

Thus wel! employed, we will leave them. When 
we introduce them to our readers, in the next num- 
ber, they will be two or three years older. 

* This singular circumstance is true. [Juv. Mis. 
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THE FLOOD. 


‘*And every living substance was destroyed which 
was upon the face of the ground, both man,and cattle, 
and the creeping things, and the fowls of the heav- 
ens; and they were destroyed from the earth: and 
Noah only remained alive, and they that were with 
him in the ark.” 

Men grew worse and worse, so that they were 
wicked everywhere. ‘‘And there were giants in the 
earth in those days.” ‘This means, some very huge 
tall men, and also some men of great name, like 
kings; and they were at the same time tyrants,— 
that is, very cruel. 

And God, who sees every thing, ‘‘ saw the wick- 
edness of man.” ‘‘ And the Lord said, I will des- 
troy man, whom I have created, from the face of 
the earth; both man, and beast, and the creeping 
thing, and the fowls of the air; for it repenteth me 
that [ have made them.” Hethat made them hada 
right to destroy them, if they did not do well after 
they were made; for it was for this they were created. 
And as they used their beasts to work their wicked 
works, these, too, also perished. 

But there was one good man, with Ifs family ; 
his name was Noan. It is said, he was.“ a just 
man and perfect ;” which means, he was @ good 
man; for no man could be. quite perfect after Adam 
fell, because all his children became sinful like him. 
And “ Noah walked with God.” ‘* What! did he 
walk with him as we do one with another?” No, 
not so. This means, that wherever he went, he al- 
ways thought upon God ; so that, while all the wick- 
ed world thought nothing about him, Noah thought 
as much asif he had him by hisside ; and, indeed, 
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God is everywhere, tho’ bad men do not think of it. 

Well: God would not let the good Noah perish 
with the bad world; so he told him how he might 
escape. ‘* What! did God talk with Noah, then? 
How does God talk?’ I will tell you. God does 
not speak with a voice as we do, but he has a great 
many ways in which he can make people hear him ; 
and, perhaps, he might show Noah in a dream, or 
impress it upon Noah’s mind, that he would drown 
the world. We know, however, that he who made 
Noah could easily tell him how he would save him. 
So he, being taught in some way to do it, built a 
huge ark, something like a ship without sails: and, 
being of wood, it could swim upon the water. And 
he made different rooms in it, and he put pitch in- 
side and out, to keep out the rain. 

And at length he went into the ark with his wife, 
and his sons, and their wives ; and God caused some 
of every living thing to go into the ark. ‘‘ And all 
the fountains of the great deep were broken up;” 
that is, the springs out of which water is pumped, 
rushed upon the earth; and perhaps the sa over- 
flowed, and all the rivers in the world, ‘‘ and the 
windows of heaven were opened.” 

“What! arethere windows in heaven, then?’ 
No, my dear: this is a way of speaking,—meaning 
only that God opened the clouds as we woulda 
window, and that he poured out his rain upon the 
earth in great torrents. 

And it isa very curious thing, but very true, 
that marks of this flood are now to be seen in the 
world; for skeletons of great whales have been 
found on high mountains, even in England; which 
shows that the sea once rose as high ; and the bones 
of beasts that belong to countries very far off have 
been found buried in like manner on the tops of our 
hills ; as, for instance, crocodiles, which are chief- 
ly found in Egypt. 

Well, at last the flood ceased, after it had rained 
upon the earth forty days and forty nights; and 
Noah remained a whole year in the ark, till he 
could come out upon dry land, and all the waters 
had sunk into the earth and dried up. 

From that time God gave a sign that he would 
never more destroy the earth by water. Thatsign was 
the rainbow. Not that the rainbow did not before 
exist, for no doubt it did; but, from that time, 
whenever we looked onthe rainbow, we were to 
remember what God had said to Noah. 

But there are many other things, whieh I have 
no room to tell you, about the dreadful destruction 
which the waters made; the ark resting upon a 
high mountain called Ar-ar-at ; and Noah sending 
out a raven, and then a dove, to see, if the earth 
was dry, and if they could get any resting place ; 
and how he built ‘an aHar, and returned thanks to 
God for saving him, as we ought always to do when 
we escape from danger ; and how God blessed him. 
Also about his three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japh- 
eth, by whom all the earth was peopled. 

[Chilad’s Commentator. 


— fe- 

THE GOOD FATHER, 

On a pleasant Sabbath evening in the month of 
June, Job Justice took his seat, as was his wont in 
fine weather, before the door of his cottage, to spend 
au hour in what had now become the joy and pleas- 
ure of his life, the religious training of his little 
Ellen. He had, through a life of what some might 
have called toil, but what he deemed only honest 
industry, known the happiness of those who by pa- 
tient continuance in well doing, seek for ‘glory and 
honour and immortality ;’ and while he felt it to be 
his duty, it was also, as I said before, his chief plea- 
sure, early to lead his child to the spring and source 
of lasting happiness, the knowledge and love of Gon. 
Ellen soon became very fond of her father’s instruc- 
tions, and whenever he had leisure to teach her, 
always listened with the most cheerful attention.— 
On the evening of whieh I am going to speak, by 
the time her father had taken his seat, she had put 
away her shawl and bonnet, and was ready with her 
Bible toread to him. (I wish all my little readers, 
and especially those who go to Sabbath School, 


willing minds is one in which angels might find | 
pleasure ; yet I know of scarcely any more irksome 
than to be obliged to teach a child who is inatten- 
tive and careless.) Ellen took her stand between 
her father’s knees, and: opening her book read by 
his direction the eighth Psalm.—When she had 
finished, said he, ‘‘ My Ellen, you see that the good 
king David who made these beautiful Psalms, did 
not look upon the works of his Maker in vain. He 
was filled with wonder at the beauty and order of 
those heavens which are the work of Gon’s fingers, 
of that moon and those stars which He hath or- 
dained, and so are most men; but David did not 
forget that this same Gop had beer mindful of him, 
had holden him up ever since he was born, had vis- 
ited him when he was in distress, and ‘helped him 
when he was brought low;’ and that it was He who 
had raised him from a humble shepherd to be a 
mighty kimg, ang in the fulness of his heart he asks 
‘ What isan that Thou art mindful of him? and 
the son of man that thou visitest him?’ And, my 
child, we have even greater cause than David to ask 
such questions, who have fuller knowledge of that 
King of glory who came to visit us in great humility, 
‘ who was made flesh and dwelt among us,’ and who, 
though he ‘hath set his glory above the heavens,’ 
condescends to accept the praises, and listen to the 
prayers, and to dwell in the heart, even_of a little 
child! Yes, Ellen, though you are but a child, you 
may love your blessed Saviour ; and tho’ now you 
see Him not, if you do butlove Him, He will always 
‘be mindful of you,’ He will ‘Jead you in holiness 
all your days through this vale of misery,’ and will 
cheer and support you when your dear mother and 
myselfare laid in the cold grave. And, when your 
work on earth is done, He will take you to that place 
above the heavens where, as David says,‘ He hath 
set His glory.’’’ Such were the lessons which this 
little girl heard from her very childhood atthe mouth 
of her good father. By the blessing (always freely 
granted to those who seek it aright,) of Him ‘ with- 
out whom nothing is strong, nothing is holy,’ she did 
not hear in vain. Thus ‘trained up,’ she became 
the stay of her father’s old age, the comfort and the 
solace gf his declining years; and not alittle was 
the hoer of kis departure brightened by the assu- 
red hope that his Ellen was in very deed ‘a mem- 
ber of Christ, 4 child of Gop, and an inheritor of 
the kingdom of heaven’,—that in that ‘land of 
pure delight,’ which is the hope that Gop hath 
given to the Christian, both he and his child would 
find a peaceful and eternal home. 
[Children’s Magazine. 
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THE SELF CONCEITED CHILD. 

Little William, though in some things a nice boy, 
had, Iam sorry to say, got into a strange habit of 
contradicting people, and pretending he knew bet- 
ter; when it very often turned out that he knew 
nothing at all about the matter. One day his aunt 
Mary and he went into a toy shop, and his aunt 
said, ‘I am going to buy this little boy a small 
present. Some time ago I gave his brother a hum- 
ming-top; I should like something different for him.” 
“ No, aunt,” replied William, “it was nota top; 
it was a whip.” ‘‘ Mary dear,” answered aunt 
Mary, “ it certainly was atop.” ‘No, aunt, no;” 
said the child. Now William was wrong, for it 
was as his aunt had said. At another time his 
mamma was Speaking ofa book she had been read- 
ing ; and she said it was a Tour through South A- 
merica. ‘ No, mamma,” replied William, “ it was 
through North.” As it happened it was through 
South America. It was not that William intended 
to tell these falsehoods, but it arose from his foolish 
habit of contradicting what others said. Besides, 
ifhe had really known better, he should not have 
said so in things of such little consequence ; but he 
might have told his friends at home, privately. If 
he and his aunt went out any where, when she gave 
her account, he was sure to give a contrary one; 





would imitate Ellen in her desire to learn; for al- 
though the work of giving religious instructions to 





and ‘‘ No, aunt, we went to such a place at three 
'o’clock, not four; we went with such a person, not 


aie 


when he always made more mistakes in his narra- 
tions than his aunt did. 

This habit certainly made William appear rery 
disagreeable, and he got nothing by it; for his 
friends sometimes would not take him out with them 
at all. Now all this arose from his self-conceit, and 
his fancying that he knew bettcr than any body? 
else. Self-conceited people can never bear to be 
reproved, and so it was with William. If you told 
him of any of his faults, he was sure to have some 
excuse ready ; and no one could be so@ever as he 
was, or do things so well as he could; or tell a tale 
so correctly, or walk so well, or learn so well, or, 
in short, be so very wonderful as he was. Of course 
he was always in the right, in his own opinion, and 
every one else in the wrong ; while he was always 
assisting others with his superior knowledge, and 
making great mistakes all the while! Accordingly 
he looked down on others with scorn ; and, as he fan- 
cied himself somebody, he grew proud, and medd- 
ling, and pert. 

It can never be the place of children to contra. 
dict or ridicule their parents and older friends; for 
though the fondness of a kind mother and father 
may overlook their bad conduct, other people must, 
and do condemn it. [ Youth’s Friend. 
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GENERAL PUTNAM. 

Israel Putnam was born at Salem, Massachusetts, 
January 7,1718. His mind was vigorous, but it 
was never cultivated by education. When he for 
the first time went to Boston, he was insulted for 
his rusticity, by a boy of twice his size. After 
bearing his sarcasms until his good nature was ex- 
hausted, he attacked and vanquished the unman- 
nerly fellow, to the great diversion of a crowd of 
spectators. In running, leaping and wrestling, he 
almost always bore away the prize. 

In 1739, he removed to Pomfret, in Connecti- 
cut, where he cultivated a considerable tract of 
land. He had, however, to encounter many difi- 
culties, and, among his troubles, the depredations 
of wolves upon his sheepfold was not the least. In 
one night, seventy fine sheepand goats were killed. 
A she wolf, who, with her annual whelps, had for 
several years infested the vicinity, being consider- 
ed as the principal cause of the havoc, Mr. Putnam 
entered into a combination with a number of his 
neighbors, to hunt alternately, till they should de- 
stroy her. At length the hounds drove her into 
her den, and a number of persons soon collected 
with guns, straw, fire and sulphur, to attack the 
common enemy. But the dogs were afraid to ap- 
proach her, and the fumes of brimstone could not 
force her from the cavern. It was now ten o’clock 
at night. Mr. Putnam proposed to his black ser- 
vant to descend into the cave, and shoot the wolf; 
but, as the negro declined, he resolved to do it him- 
self. Having divested himself of his coat and 
waistcoat, and having a long rope fastened round 
his legs, by which he might be pulled back ata 
concerted signal, he entered the cavern, head fore- 
most, with a blazing torch, made of strips of birch 
bark, in hishand. He descended fifteen feet, pat 
sed along horizontally ten feet, and then began 
the gradual ascent, which is sixteen feet in length. 
He slowly proceeded on his hands and knees, 1n ap 
abode which was silent as the house of death. Cau- 
tiously looking forwards, he discovered the glaring 
eye-balls of the wolf, who started at the sight of luis 
torch, gnashed her teeth, and gave a sullen growl. 
He immediciely kicked the rope, and was drawn 
out with a friendly celerity and violence, which not 
alittle bruised him. Loading his gun with nine 
buck-shot, and carrying it in one hand, while be 
held the torch with the other, he descended a sec- 
ond time. As he approached the wolf, she howled, 
rolled her eyes, snapped her teeth, dropped her 
head between her legs, and was evidently on the 
point of springing at him. At this moment he fired 
at her head, and soon found himself drawn out of the 
cave. Having refreshed himself, he again descend- 
ed, and, seizing the wolf by her.ears, kicked the 





‘the person you said ;” and all such little objections : 








rope, and his companions above, with no small ex- 
ultation, dragged them both out together. 
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During the French war, he was appointed to 


' command a coimpany of the first troops which were 


raised in Connecticut, in 1755. He rendered 
much service to the army in the neighborhood of 
Crown Point. In 1756, while near ‘Ticonderoga, 
he was repeatedly in the most imminent danger. 
He escaped, in an adventure of one night, with 
twelve bullet-holes in his blanket. In August, he 
was sent out, with several hundred men, to watch 
the motionsof the enemy. Being ambuscaded by 
a perty of equal numbers, a general but irregular 
action took place. Putnam had discharged his fu- 
see several times, but at length it missed fire, while 
its muzzle was presented to the breast of a savage. 
The warrior, with his lifted hatchet, and a tremen- 
dous war-whoop, compelled him to surrender, and 
then bound him to atree. In the course of the ac- 
tion, the parties changed their position, so as to 
pring this tree directly between them. - ‘The balls 
flew by him incessantly ; many struck the tree, and 
some passed through his clothes. ‘The enemy now 
gained possession of the ground, but, being after- 
wards driven from the field, they carried their pris- 
oner with them. At night he was stripped, and a 
fre was kindled to roast him alive; but a French 
oficer saved him. The next day he arrived at Ti- 
conderoga, and thence he was carried to Montreal. 
About the year 1759, he was exchanged, through 
the influence of his fellow-prisoner, Col. Schuyler. 
When peace took place, he returned to his farm. 
Putnam was ploughing in his field, in 1775,when 
he heard the news of the battle of Lexington. He 
immediately unyoked his team, left his plough on 
the spot, and, without changing his clothes, set off 
for Cambridge. He soon went back te Connecti- 
cut, levied a regiment, and repaired again to the 
camp. In a little time he was promoted to the 
rank of major-general. In the battle of Bunker’s 
hill, he exhibited his usual intrepidity. He direct- 
ed the men to reserve their fire tillthe enemy was 
very near, reminded them of their skill, and told 
them to take goodaim. They did so, and the exe- 
cution was terrible. After the retreat, he made a 
stand at Winter Hill, and drove back the enemy un- 
det cover of their ships. Wher the army was or- 
ganized by General Washiugton, at Cambridge, 
Putnam was appointed to command the reserve. 
In August 1776, he was stationed at Brooklyn, on 
long Island. After the defeat of our army, on the 
2ith of that month, he went to New-York, and was 
very serviceable in the city and neighborhood. In 
October or November, he was sent to Philadelphia 
to fortify that city. In January, 1777, he was di- 
rected to take post at Princeton, where he contin- 
ued until spring. At this place, a sick prisoner, a 
captain, requested that a friend in the British army, 
at Brunswick, might be sent for, to assist him in 
making his will. Putnam wasperplexed. He had 
but fifty men under his command, and he did not 
wishto have his weakness known ; yet he was un- 
willing to deny the request. He, however, sent a 
flag of truce, and directed the officer to be brought 
inthenight. Inthe evening, lights were placed 
in all the college windows, and in every apartment 
ofthe vacant houses throughout the town. The 
officer, on his return, reported that General Put- 
nam’s army could not consist of less than four or 
five thousand men. In the spring, he was appoint- 
ed to the command of a separate army, in the high- 
lands ef New-York. One Palmer, a lieutenant in 
the tory new levies, was detected in the camp. 
Governor Tryon claimed him as a British officer, 
threatening vengeance if he was not restored. Gen- 
eral Putnam wrote the following pithy reply : “ Sir, 
Nathan Palmer, a lieutenant in your king’s ser- 
‘ice, was taken in my camp as a spy; he was tried 
49a spy; he was condemned asa spy ; and he shall 
hanged as a spy. P.S. Afternoon. He is 
hanged.” After the loss of fort Montgomery, the 
commander in chief determined to build another 
fortification, and he directed Putnam to fix upon a 
‘pot. To him belongs the praise of having chosen 
West. Point. The campaign of 1779, which was 
Principally spent in strengthening the works at this 
place, finished the military career of Putnam. A 
paralytic affection impaired the activity of his body, 


and he passed the remainder of his days in retire- 
ment, retaining his relish for enjoyment, his love 
of pleasantry, his strength of memory, and all the 
faculties of his mind. He died at Brooklyn, Conn. 
May 29, 1790, aged seventy-two years.— Morse. 








THE TOILET. 








From the Albany Christian Register. 
A PASTORAL INCIDENT. 

‘Ye did run well for a time,” said a minister in 
an under tone, as he dropt his head in melancholy 
musing, after he had just parted with a young par- 
ishioner. The saying fell upon my ear,and | 
thought after awhile | would inquire the cause of 
it, as I had not noticed any thing in the conversa- 
tion that showed an uncommon deadness in spiritu- 
al things. ‘“‘ Did that professor,” said I, “‘ever e- 
vitfce more decided piety im resent.” ‘“*Do 
you think, sir,” repli¢d my*friend, ‘‘ I could have 
consistently admitted her into the church in the 
same state she is at present? No! when she pro- 
fessed to be hopefully converted, she laid aside 
those useless ornaments of dress and was becom- 
ingly plain.” ‘Perhaps she ran into an extreme 
then, which she now thinks proceeded from nar- 
rowness of miud. You know there are many Chris- 
tians who act inthe same manner ; they afterward 
find their mind so enlarging that they strive to wi- 
den the way ;'nevertheless Christ who foresaw the 
whole Christian race from the days of his own min- 
istration to the end of time, said ‘ it was narrow.’ ” 
“Yes, it is a mournful truth, they so enlarge their 
worldly knowledge that there is little room for spir- 
itual—and they are crampt in spiritual views of 
Christian simplicity. Instead of doing as the grow- 
ing Christian does, lay aside daily some incum- 
brance of flesh, they often increase the weights, 
andso bind themselves to earth, hand and foot, 
meanwhile trying to cast now and then a glance 
upward. 

“This vepy person came tome to-day to seek com- 
fort for a troubled conscienee. But what has cau- 
sed it? Wilful sin: for our Magter hath said, if 
we abide in the light we shall have light. I dar- 
ed not comfort her, but tried to second the goadings 
of conscience, and trust she will return to her home, 
to pray, and repent of her backsliding.” 

And is her appearance all you find fault with? 

“Yes: for itis the prime cause; a desire to look 
like the world, to please the world, and be in the 
world, leads her to nccupy so much time in her de- 
votion to it, that she has bat little, if any time, for 
the closet and other Christian duties. You are 
right; I believe this abominable vanity produces 
more evils than mere worldly appearance. 
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DIALOGUE. 








For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE COMMUNION. 

Teacher. John, come here and tell me if you 
know what those things were spread on the table 
in church for, this morning, and what was in the 
cups and plates? 

John. Tknow. It was some bread and wine that 
was handed about for the people. 

Teacher. What do you suppose it was for ? 

John. 1 did’nt mind much; but was’nt it for 
them to eat and drink ? 4 wWi&Ap you would tell me 
what it was for. 

Teacher. 1 will. 
who Christ was? 

John. Yes. He came into the world to save sin- 
ners. 

Teacher. Can you tell me any thing else about 
him? 

John. Oh yes. The wicked men crucified him ; 
I mean they nailed him on a cross, with his hands 
stretched out, and that killed him. 

Teacher. Can you tell me who his.disciples were ? 

John. 1 don’t know exactly. ‘Fhey were good 
men, was’nt they? 

Teacher. There were twelve disciples, all of 
them good men but one. They followed Jesus 


But first tell me if you know 





learn what he had to teach them about God, and 
Heaven, and the Gospel he came to preach; and 
they preached and taught too, and tried to make men 
repent of their sins and love Christ. They were 
all his friends but one, who was very wicked. 
John. O yes. I know who that was: it was Ju- 
das Iscariot. 

Teacher. Well, now we will read what Judas did, 
and also about the Lord’s Supper, for it was that 
which you saw this morning. Get your Testament, 
and find the twenty sixth Chap. of Matthew, and be- 
gin to read atthe twentieth verse. (John reads 
the twentieth and twenty first verses.) 

John. What does it mean by betraying him? 
Teacher. Some of the Jews you know were wick- 
ed men who wished to kill our Saviour. Judes 
knew this, and told them if they would pay him 
some money he would deliver Jesus into their 
hands; for as he was one of the disciples he was 
often with Jesus, and knew where he went, and 
where the Jews might most easily find him and car- 
ry him away. This is what is meant by saying Ju- 
das betrayed Jesus. 

John. (Reads twenty second verse.) Tow sor- 
ry they all were; that was because they did’nt want 
Jesus to be killed, I suppose. 

Teacher. ‘They did not know which of them Je- 
sus meant when he said one of them was to do this 
wicked thing, and they were sorrowful because they 
loved their Lord, and could not bear to think that 
one of their number should betray him. 

John. What made Judas ask if it was him? | 
should have thought he would have known well! 
enough what he was going to do. 

Teacher. Judas probably felt very guilty; per- 
haps he did not believe that Jesus knew his thoughts, 
and might think he could not tell which of the dis- 
ciple’ intended to betray him. 

John. But what did Mr. H. have the bread and 
wine for, this morning ? 

Teacher. We shallsee. ‘‘ Jesus,” the next verse 
says, ‘‘ blessed the bread and brake it, and gave it 
to his disciples,” telling them to eat it, for it was his 
body. John. His body! What did he mean ? 

Teacher. He did not mean that it really was his 
body, a partof himself, but that after his death his 
friends were to have this supper in ‘‘ remembrance 
of him ;” that is, when they thus met together 
they were to remember that he had been with them, 
and died for them, that he had given his body to 
be crucified that they might be saved, and this 
bread and wine, which he meant to represent his 
body and blood, should remind them of all this.— 
Ever since Christ died, Christians have at times 
met together to fulfil this command, and to thank 
God for having given them a Saviour, and Christ for 
having come into the world to do so mach for sinners. 
When a number of Christians meet together to du 
this, it is called a church, and it was the church 
who to-day took the bread.and wine. 

John. Why does not every body have it? 

Teacher. Because Christ never intended any Sut 
those who love him should eat this bread and wine. 
—Before we come tothe Lord’s supper, we ought 
to pray sincerely and earnestly that God will give 
us new hearts, and make us love the Saviour ; that 
he will pardon our sins, and instead of having wick- 
ed thoughts and doing wrong and sinful, then he 
will make us penitent, and try to live better lives, 
and do good. God has promised in the Bible, if 
we come to Christ, and pray for pardon, that he will 
receive us for Christ’s sake; that he will love us 
and make us his friends. FRANCES. 


ea 
THE BIBLE. 

The great John Howe, in his sermon on “ the 
divine authority of the Holy Scriptares,” relates the 
following circumstance communicated to him by 
Dr. Goodwin. 

‘« He told me he, Goodwin, being in his youth a 
student at Cambridge, and having heard much ot 
Mr. Rogers, of Dedham, purposely took a journey 
to hear him preach on his lecture day; a lecture 
so thronged and frequented, that to those who at- 





Christ about when he was on earth, and tried to 


tended not early, there was no possibility of get- 
ting into that very large and spacious church. Mr 
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Rogers was at the time discussing the subject of the 
Scriptures; and in that sermon he expostulated 
wish people about their neglect of the Bible. He 
personated God to the congregation, thus addres- 
singthem. ‘I have trusted you so long with my 
Bible; you have slighted it; it lies in your houses 
covered with dust and cobwebs; you care not to 
look into it. Do you use my Bible so?—well you 
shall have my Bible no longer.” He then took up 
the Bible from the cushion, and seemed as if he 
were going away with it, and carrying it from 
them ; but immediately turned again, and persona- 
ted the people to God, fell down on his knees, cried, 
and pleaded most earnéstly, “‘O Lord, whatever 
thou doest to us, take not thy Bible from us!—kill 
our children—burn our houses—destroy our goods 
—only spare us thy Bible—only take not away thy 
Bible.” Then he addressed the people as an an- 
swer from God ‘‘Say yow so?—well, I will try 
you a little longer; here is my Bible for you. I 
will yet see how you will use it; whether you will 
love it more—whether you will observe it more— 
whether you will practise it more, and live more 
according to it.” By these actions he put the con+ 
gregation into so strange a posture, that the people 
generally were deluged with their own tears. Dr. 
Goodwin himself when he retired to take his horse 
again, was fain to hang a quarter of an hour upon 
the neck of his horse weeping, before he had pow- 
er to mount ; so great was the impression upon him, 
on having been thus expostulated with for the neg- 
lect of the Bible. ’ 








EDITORIAL. 








DREADFUL SCENES. 
Ilistorians and travellers communicate many dis- 
.tressing facts, concerning the moral condition and 
deplorable practices of the heathen. These things 
are lamented by all sincere Christians, and they are 
now engaged in sending forth the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, as the only effectual means of raising such 
degraded people and making them intelligent, mor- 
al and happy. And it is true, that where the gos- 
pel is preached and received, it changes the desert 
into a fruitful field, and diffuses happiness and joy 
over places which had long been filled with pover- 
ty ana misery and every evil work. But it is also 
true, that in countries called Christian and among 
people whoknow the name of Christ, there are some 
villages and neighborhoods sunk almost as low in 
vice and iniquity as the most dark and benighted 
portions of the globe. In these places scenes some- 
times occur, of which the very heathen might be 
ashamed; and in sight of which, a Christian must 
** blush to own himselfa man.” 

A scene of this description has lately come to 
our knowledge, which occurred'in one of the villa- 
gesof New England. It was on some public oc- 
casion, which called together a portion of the inhab- 
itants of the town for the transaction of business. 
It was too an occasion, on which some persons 
were expected to treat the people who might come in, 
according to the old rum-drinking customs of socie- 
ty; acustom by which many unguarded persons have 
been most shamefully treated. The business was 
done, and every person might have been at home 
with his family ; but evening came, and there was 
stil! drinking, and shouting, and almost every kind 
of confusion in the public house. The neighbor- 
hood was disturbed, and the quiet traveller was an- 
noyed and distressed by the revelry, the cursing and 
the blasphemy. Soon, no small number are over- 
come by strong drink, and can no longer join in 
the tumult. ‘They tumble upon the floor, and lie 
in the way of their s¢#, exulting companions. Some 
of the more humane come to help them out of dan- 
ger, and some of the more hardened and impious 
utake sport of their degradation. 

Aud now they who are overcome and helpless 
are taken away. Some are carried into chambers, 
and laid on beds or floors to sleep off their rum. 
Some crawl away to stables and barns, or are help- 
ed to stagger thither by the aid of other men, and 
spend the night with the cattle. Some, who per- 
haps -had been insolent to their fellows while they 


could move and speak, are now treated with con- 
tempt, and they drag them forth with diabolical tri- 
umph and leave them to make their bed in the 
mud. The noise and tumult are hushed only by 
the stupifying and deadening power of rum, and 
long after the middle of the night, the whole vil- 
lage is kept from repose by the clamors of the drunk- 
en scene. On whata spectacle of sin and human 
degradation, did the light of the morning sun look 
down. Well might he be ashamed to shine on 
such guilty creatures, and “ shut his glories in” be- 
hind a dark and angry cloud. 

What is this narration to us? Much every way, 
even toour young readers. Let us be thankful that 
such scenes are not common and frequent in this 
portion of our country. Let us beware of slight- 
ing the gospel, which this people had despised, and 
thus had become extremely hardened and bold in 
transgression. Let um be thankful, if ow lot is 
cast among a pious and moral people, where such 
abominable inquities are not practised, and our eyes 
are spared the sight of such heart-appalling specta- 
cles. Let us ourselves stand at an immeasurable dis- 
tance, not only from such extreme vice but from the 
least indulgence of a sensual appetite which is ca- 
pable of reduciug men so far below the brutes. 
Let every youth and child renew his resolve, that 
he will have nothing to do with strong drink from 
his earliest days, and never take one step that con- 
ducts towards such adisgraceful assembly. Let them 
be thankful if they have pious and moral parents, 


[ of periodical papers. When I returned from the 
north in the year 1823, my sisters who now take 
the “‘ Companion” did not know a word of English 
Our good mother is a pious woman, and is a mem- 
ber of the Moravian church. 'T'wo of her children 
are members of one of the churches under the care 
of the American Board of Foreign Missions. Thi; 
is one of the happy effects of Missionary efforts 
If I had time, I could tell you many other things s 
shew, that attempts to civilize the Indians are not 
useless.” 
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WHOSE COMPANION WILL STOP? 

It is very important to the Publishers, that they should know 
what subscribers will continue to receive the Companion after 
the next volume commences. It is also important to the sub. 
scribers themselves, because fifty cents is added to the price un- 
less it is paid in advance. Perhaps those children who are not 
willing to have their papers stop, would do well to remind their 
parents that the present volume is nearly closed, lest they should 
forget it, in the multitude of their engagements. On election 
week, they can send from almost every town in this State, and 
also from many other places, without expense; and that is the 
proper time for paying for the third volume.—The Companion 
now has a handsome circulation, which has been continually in- 
creasing. WILLIS & RAND. 








POETRY. 








Our readers may remember’ the beautiful apostrophe in L 
Rookh, beginning ee 


*¢ Oh ever thus from childhood’s hour 





to teach them their duties and their dangers ; and 
remember that very prpbably the younger broth- 
ers and even the sons of these drunkards were look- 
ing on and witnessing the sport, and getting a taste 
of the liquor and the deadly pleasure. Oh who 
shall save the children of such families and villages 
from the paths of destruction? Will not all our 
readers form moral habits, and embrace the Savior 
with all their hearts; that they may do something 
to arrest such practices in this land of the pilgrims, 
and perhaps become missionaries of te gospel to 
such heathen under gospel light? 


NEW TESTIMONIES. 


It is some time since we have published any of 
the favorable notices of the Companion, which we 
are frequently receiving. As it is now near the 
close of a volume, we insert the following which 
have lately come to hand. 

A Gentleman who sent for 16 eopies of the next 
volume, nearly all of which were obtained by his 
“ little boy,” writes us, that “one dear child” among 
our readers of the last year, ‘‘ has been called to 
her eternal rest.” He adds: ‘‘ Sucha paper, plac- 
ed in the hands of children at an early age, will, I 
believe, do more towards the formation of a moral 
and religious character, than any other single means 
now employed in early education; and I would not 
on any account have my children deprived of the 
benefit of it. My little boy was much concern- 
ed last week, because no papers came, except 
for himself and C.G.” [The time of the others 
had expired, and the order had not been renewed. ] 

The following is from an educated and pious 
gentleman of one of the Indian tribes. 

**T am a subscriber for your interesting little pa- 
per, ‘ Youth’s Companion,” which comes to me in 
my name. I intended it particularly for my young 
sisters—and as they ¢gke +a lively interest in read- 
ing its contents, I wish it hereafter to be sent di- 
rectly tothem. I think if it comes in their name, 
they will feel a greater interest in it. 

‘Our father’s children are five sons and three 
daughters. He and our mother were both brought 
| UP in ignorance, and are now to this day unac- 
|quainted with the English language. They how- 
ever took an early interest in the improvement and 
education of their children; and the missionary 
schools having commenced operation, they availed 
themselves of the advantages resulting from these 
benevolent establishments. We were therefore 
sent to school, where we learned the English lan- 
guage, and by the blessing of God, we have all, with 
the exception of the two youngest, made a decent 
progress in learning—so that we are now readers 





I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay ; 
I never lov’d a tree or flower 
But ’twas the first to fade away,” &c. 


In a late Georgia Courier we find the following parody—the 
last stanza is exquisitely affecting, and is founded on the con- 
stant experience of children : 

*T was ever thus from childhood’s hour, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay ; 
I never had a bird or flower, ‘ 
That did not fly or fade away. 
I never had a little kit, 
To purr so softly on my lap, 
But wicked malice follow’d it, 
To kill by cur, or school-boy rap. 
I never had a bit of toast 
Particularly good and wide, 
But fell upon the sanded floor, 
And always on the butter’d side. [N. ¥. Courier, 
—-Se— 
THE MOTHER’S FAREWELL TO HER WEDDED 
DAUGHTER. 
Go, dearest one, my selfish love 
Shall never pale thy cheek ; 
Not e’en a mother’s fears for thee 
Will I in sadness speak : 
Yet how can I with coldness check 
The burning tears that start ?— 
Hast thou not ‘turned from me to dwell 
Within another’s heart ? 
I think on earlier, brighter days, 
When first my lip was prest 
Upon thy baby brow, whilst thou 
Lay helpless on my breast ; 
In fancy still I see thine eye 
Upli to my face, 
I hear thy lisping tones, and mark 
With joy thy childish grace. 
E’en then I knew it would be thus; 
IT thought e’en in that hour, 
Another would its perfume steal, 
When I had rear’d the flower ; 
And yet I will not breath a sigh— 
How can I dare repine? 
The sorrow that thy mother feels 
Was suffered once by mine. 
A mother’s love !—oh! thou know’st not 
How much of feeling lies 
In those sweet words: the hopes, the fears, 
The daily strengthening ties : 
It lives ere yet the infant draws 
Its earliest vital breath, 
And dies but when the mother’s heart 
Chills in the grasp of death. 
Will he in whose fond arms thou seek’st 
Thine all of earthly bliss, 
E’er feel a lote untiring, deep, 
And free from self as this? 
Ah, no! a husband’s tenderness 
Thy gentle heart may prove ; 
But never, never wilt thou meet 
Again a mother’s love. 
My love for thee must ever be 
Fond as in years gone by; 
While to thy heart I shall be like 
A dream of memory. 
Dearest, farewell; may angel hosts 
Their vigils o’er thee keep. 
How can I speak that fearful word, 
** Farewell,” and yet not weep? [N.H. Sentinel. 
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